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Tne Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 

and ple of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography— historical, 








will be popular in charact easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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St. Andrew’s Church, 
by the Red River, 
built in 1849 of hand 
picked and laid local 
stone. 


This old lime-kiln, 
long abandoned, 
looks like a ruined 
fortress. 


The building that 
housed Miss 
Davis’ School for 
Young Ladies 
was built in 1858 
of Red Riverstone 
quarried nearby. 
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The Tyndall Treasure 


by NAN SHIPLEY 


Ti: WORKING OF STONE in Manitoba 
is one of the oldest industries and was first 
recorded when an outcrop of limestone was 
found along the banks of the Red River 
eighteen years after the arrival of the first 
white settlers in 1812. The stone was quar- 
ried in 1831 and used to build the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Lower Fort Garry, and the 
nearby church and stone houses sti!: stand- 
ing are proof of its durability. A few miles 
down the Red River from Winnipeg can be 
seen St. Andrew’s church, built in 1849, 
oldest in Western Canada, the Manse across 
the road, and Twin Oakes, once Miss Davis’ 
School for Young Ladies to which the daugh- 
ters of Company officers came from far-away 
trading-posts. On the golf-links adjacent to 
the old stone walls of the fort may be seen 
the remains of the first limestone kilns in 
the West. 


Photographs by C. F. Munton except where otherwise credited 


About fifty years later, as the country 
opened up, a superior type of building stone 
in much greater quantity was discovered in 
the Garson-Tyndall area some twelve miles 
east of the Red River, and since 1896 this 
district has supplied enormous quantities of 
limestone used in the most imposing build- 
ings across Canada. To name a few there are 
the Hall of Fame in Ottawa’s Parliament 
buildings, the Chateau Apartments in Mont- 
real, the T. Eaton Company store in Toronto 
and the Hudson’s Bay Memoriam in 
Vancouver. 

Known as Upper Mottled Limestone of 
the Trenton formation, Tyndall stone is one 
of the country’s finest building materials. 
Not only is it of splendid artistic and archi- 
tectural quality but it possesses virtues not 
found in imported stone. The natural tapes- 
try markings lend it great decorative value; 


At top:—Two blocks of Tyndall stone make a full load for one truck. The mottling on the stone 
is well shown on the smooth face of the right-hand block. 
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The present working pit where Tyndall stone is quarried. A channelling machine is cutting stone. 
The clean horizontal planes of the stone and the shimmering green pool suggest a carefully 
constructed Roman bath. 


it has a high weather-resistance; does not 
easily absorb city soot and smoke; does not 
spall or pit; will withstand extreme tempera- 
tures, and will take any style of finish. 

Found less than thirty miles from Win- 
nipeg on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Number One highway, 
there is no transportation problem and stone 
blocks are shipped to Winnipeg plants for 
cutting and carving. 

But the treasure of Tyndall is not found 
without effort. An over-burden of some four 
to nine feet of soil and loose rock must be 
removed before a level floor of stone is ex- 
posed. After many years of excavating some 
of the quarries have the appearance of 
ancient Roman amphitheatres, complete with 
walls of tiered seats and pale green swim- 
ming-pools. A little apart from these, out- 
moded lime-kilns stand abandoned, like 
the ruins of forgotten fortresses. 

A channelling-machine cuts the stone into 


strips of the desired thickness, then a row 


‘ 


of shallow holes is put down across the strips 
to give the stone specific length, and wedges 
driven into the holes by hammer make the 
split. Tyndall the 
ground in clearly discernible planes or beds, 


stone appears below 
and there is a thin demarcation line every 
one to three feet that under hammer blows 
opens horizontally, cleanly and evenly. Each 
descending layer of rock becomes harder and 
fossil-tra *ery more plentiful. The colour of 
the stone changes also, usually from buff to 
pale blue-grey, beds of the latter being 
thicker than the buff-coloured Yet 
both have the same fern-like mottling. 
Crushing tests on blocks have shown that 
Tyndall stone will withstand 500 pounds per 
square inch more when placed on edge than 


beds. 


when placed in bed, proving, with true re- 
gard to parting places, that Tyndall stone 
may be safely face-bedded in walls. 

While still in their natural position in the 
quarry the beds are marked alphabetically 
for the guidance of the workmen, and fre- 
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Work in the quarry. The demarcation lines in the wall indicate the various stone beds. The stone, 
which has been cut into strips by the channelling machine, is split by wedges driven into 
shallow holes. 


quently a builder or dealer will visit the 
quarry to select personally a shipment of 
C or F or perhaps J stratum to provide a 
building with beautiful uniformity of colour 


and quality. Eons ago the tropical ferns, 


fish and other aquatic life that flourished 
here died, yet did not vanish altogether, for 
their delicate, fossilized remains adorn the 
walls of some of Canada’s most impressive 
buildings from Vancouver to Quebec. 











Modern architectural work in Tyndall stone. 
Above:—A new building in Winnipeg with the 
stone facing. Below:—The rotunda in the Par- 
liament Buildings at Ottawa. 





A glimpse into the Tyndall Quarry Com- 
pany plant in Winnipeg reveals the technical 
processes through which this colourful stone 
must pass before it symbolizes the artist’s 
dream. As each stone enters the plant it is 
numbered, for each block has its allotted 
place in a building already under construc- 
tion and must fit perfectly into its particular 
niche. Keen saws level off rough edges to 
within a half-inch of specified size, the blocks 
are planed, smoothed and polished, and those 
designated for intricate hand-work move into 
the stone-cutters’ shed. 

To find sufficient experienced and capable 
stonemasons is the Company’s greatest prob- 
lem today. Young men have not taken to 
this ancient trade, with the result that most 
of the stone-cutters are rapidly approaching 
the age of retirement. In fact many of the 
men employed in this department are over 
sixty-five years of age, and it is to be hoped 
that the increased demand for Tyndall stone 
and the excellent wages offered stonemasons 
now will encourage more young men to enter 
this branch of skilled craftsmanship. 

Though it may have difficulty in finding 
the craftsmen, the Tyndall Quarry Company 
knows none of the anxiety common to many 
industries depending upon cycle crops. The 
stone lies waiting in the earth to be lifted, 
and geologists claim that there is sufficient 
in this area to supply the building needs of 
Canadian contractors for some time to come. 

Diamond drills, power-saws, and other 
mechanized appliances have not yet been 
able to reproduce the intricate stone orna- 
mentation brought to life under the hammer 
and chisel in a pair of artistic hands. Sculp- 
tors, architects and designers have chosen 
Tyndall stone for their work and the result 
is to be seen in some of the Dominion’s most 
enduring and inspiring buildings—a cathe- 
dral in Quebec, a luxury hotel in Banff, a 
river lock in Manitoba, railway stations, 
banks, colleges, department stores, memor- 
ials—and in the beautiful sculpture that 
adorns them. 

The treasure of Tyndall is enjoyed by all 
Canada and fosters an art as old as the 
pyramids. 
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These life-size figures, carved in Tyndall stone, are the work of sculptor H. A. Garnier. 
They adorn St. Viadimir and Olga Cathedral in Winnipeg. 
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Rubber trees are the most important economic resource in Liberia. An incision is 
made low on the trunk and the bark removed. The liquid latex which flows from 
the cut is caught in a cup which is emptied periodically by the tapper into a bucket 
and carried to a waiting tank truck. 
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Liberia, Africa’s 
Black Republic 


by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


a IS UNIQUE in being the only 
Negro republic in Africa. It lies at the south- 
western corner of the great western bulge of 
the continent, hemmed against the Atlantic 
by Sierra Leone, French Guinea, and the 
French Ivory Coast. Its territory covers 
some 43,000 square miles, roughly the com- 
bined area of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Its population is estimated at nearly 
two millions. 

In that small area, Liberia manages to com- 
press remarkable diversity. It has stretches 
of dense tropical rain forest, wide grassy 
plains, high mountain ranges, and the iso- 
lated knobs of rocky hills. 

The coastline stretches 350 miles from the 
Mano River at the north to the Cavally 
River at the southeast, four degrees north 
of the equator. Eight main rivers flow swiftly 
and directly from the mountains to the sea. 
Most are navigable only by dugout canoe, 
for they are broken by rapids, they dry up 
or flood according to season, and _ their 
mouths are blocked by sandbars. 

From the seacoast, Liberia slopes upward 
quickly to the thousand-foot level, and on 
its eastern boundary rises on the western 
slopes of the Nimba Mountains to 4,500 feet. 


Photographs by the author 


The country is dotted with villages linked 
by native trails, but these are pinpricks in 
the immensity of jungle growth. 

Fronting on the Atlantic, and with the 
mountains to the rear, Liberia naturally re- 
ceives a heavy rainfall. This comes mostly 
in the months from April to November, and 
varies from 90 inches in some spots to 190 
inches in the rain forests of the coast. The 
dry season is ushered in by the Harmattan 
wind from the Sahara Desert. Its parching 
blast dries fields, shrinks rivers, cracks fur- 
niture and prickles one’s skin. Fortunately, 
the heat is broken by occasional rain storms. 
Lightning flickers on the horizon almost con- 
stantly at night; the effect being much like 
Northern Lights. 

Liberia began with the settlement of 
American-born Negroes in 1822, as the re- 
sult of the efforts of the American Coloniz- 
ation Society to deal with the problem of 
freed slaves. After years of discouragement, 
trouble with the aborigines and financial 
difficulties, the colonies on the coast and 
some native groups in the hills amalgamated 
under the name “Liberia”—the land of 


Liberty — which was subsequently _ pro- 


claimed an independent republic. 
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The Presidential Palace is one of the balconied white buildings that line Broad Street, Monrovia, 
te capital. Liberia’s flag is patterned after that of the United States but has only one star. 


In 1947, Liberia celebrated one hundred 
years of political sovereignty. It was a cen- 
tury.of slow development until very recently. 
Its people are 95 per cent natives or abor- 
igines, having more or less contact with civ- 
ilization. The remaining population is of 
American-Negro descent, living in the 
coastal cities, principally Monrovia, the cap- 
ital, named for the American president 
Monroe. 

Liberia naturally has always looked to- 
wards the United States of America, which 
continues to take an avuncular interest in 
its “colony”. The currency is American, ex- 
cept for a few coins of low denomination. 
And in the matter of finances, the United 
States has at times come to the rescue with 
loans and donations. The government is pat- 
terned after the American system, except 
that only African-born have the franchise 
or may own property. | 

The tiny clearings in the woods house the 
villages of some 28 tribes. These are of three | 


A member of the Frontier Force on guard at the 
Executive Gardens poses by the statue of an | 
elephant. | 











kindred groups, the Kru, the Kpelle, and a 
third which includes tribes on the borders of 
Sierra Leone. As elsewhere, there has been 
intertribal friction, both within the republic 
and with neighbouring countries. But for 
some years now, the tribes have been peace- 
ful, perhaps due to increased recognition on 
the part of the government. From the ear- 
liest settlement there was a gulf between 
the indigenous groups and the Americo- 
Liberians. The latter and their descendants 
eventually grew into a ruling clique, resem- 
bling the Family Compact of early Canadian 
history; and like the latter, neither wholly 
good, nor wholly bad. The motto of the 
country, “The love of Liberty brought us 
here’’, is in the official English language. 
The tribes are quite distinct in their folk- 
ways, and even in character and physique. 
The majority are still contentedly pagan, in 
spite of a century of missionary effort. Some 
of the tribes, such as the shrewd Mandingoes, 
are Moslems and use Arabic lettering. 
Many small industries such as pottery, 


LIBERIA, AFRICA’S BLACK REPUBLIC 


metalwork in brass and gold, and weaving 
of sturdy vivid-patterned “country cloth” 
are carried on by the tribes people. Apart 
from the rubber plantations and some very 
recent iron ore developments, Liberia is un- 
touched by modern industry. Cloth, toilet 
soap, food, machinery, furniture and most 
other goods are imported from the United 
States and from Europe. Exports are mostly 
crude rubber, iron ore, palm oil and raw gold. 

Liberia is a treasure house of minerals, 
according to geologists. Gold is found in the 
streams, mica sparkles from the rocky hills. 
Diamonds, corundum, bauxite, manganese, 
platinum and lead have been found. Deposits 
of clay, suitable for brick-making and for 
pottery, occur through the lowlands. But at 
present, only the iron ore finds in the Bomi 
Hills near Monrovia are being exploited. 
This property is now under development by 
the Liberia Mining Company, and shipments 
are made daily over a new length of railroad. 

Monrovia, the capital, a city of 35,000 
population, is laid out nearly like a town in 


Water Street, Monrovia, the main business district, is a mixture of good buildings and ramshackle 
construction. 
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The Liberians are 
fond of parades, es- 
pecially the _ city 
dwellers. This parti- 
cular parade cele- 
brated Liberia’s new 





the southern United States. It is situated on 
Cape Mesurado and from some streets, the 
sea can be seen at either end. White three- 


storeyed houses with flamboyant trees set 
around them face the streets. A few streets 
are paved, one with an attractive boule- 
varded centre. Water Street, a mixture of 
good buildings and ramshackle booths, is 
the main business area. 

Across the Mesurado River, reached by 
the new President Tubman Bridge, is Vai- 
town, named for the Vai tribe. Off to the 
other side is Krutown, where the Kru tribe, 
excellent boatmen, beach their gaily painted 
dugouts. 

Until 1947, ships calling at Monrovia had 
to lie offshore about three miles. Freight and 
passengers were lightered ashore through 


Right:—ZJt does not take much to set up 
a small business, as this water-vendor 
proves. His ‘shop’ is in Vaitown, a 
suburb of Monrovia. 


Middle:—In Krutown the Kru women 
enjoy a gossip while waiting for cus- 
tomers for their few wares. Krutown 
is a ‘native quarter’ of Monrovia. 


Extreme _ right:—Vaitown craftsmen 
produce attractive jewellery from the 
gold found in the streams in the 
hinterland. 


solvency. 


the churning surf over the shoals. That year, 
the United States completed a costly port, 
which has vastly increased Liberia’s trade 
and prosperity. It was not wholly philan- 
thropic, for Liberia proved itself a strategic 
foothold during the North African campaign 
in the last war. In the same way, the large 
airport, Roberts Field, was built to serve 
bombers after the French field at Dakar 
was closed to the Allies. 

The new port facilities have brought in- 
creased revenue to the government coffers, 
since commerce from French Guinea now 
travels through the port of Monrovia. Excise 
taxes, hut and property taxes, and a tax 
levied on the sale price of rubber are the 
main source of government funds. The pres- 
ent figure is far above the low rate fixed 




















































Participants and on- 
lookers in the parade 
wear tags indicating 
gratitude for Presi- 
dent Tubman’s ad- 
ministration. 


during the war. Today the government is Africa, which includes a Normal school. 
in an excellent financial position, and was Cuttington College, formerly at Cape 
able in March 1952 to hold a parade cele- Palmas, has been reopened by the Protes- 
brating its solvency. tant Episcopal Church in Central Province, 
The parade was held in Monrovia, and with emphasis on religion and agriculture. 
practically everyone wore a tag reading. Many high schools and convents and mis- 
“We Thank You’’—in gratitude to the ad- sion schools are in operation, in addition to 
ministration of Mr. W. V.S. Tubman, pres- government high schools and _ primary 
ident since 1944. Since “Ingratitude is the schools. It would appear that the people are 
Basest of all Crimes’, according to one plac- well served, but the quality of education is 
ard, Monrovia loyally purchased goods, such not satisfactory as yet, and many students 
as cigars and mirrors, bearing the President’s leave school early. 
features. The present lawyer-leader has made Probably the most interesting school is 
greater efforts than any predecessor to bring the Booker T. Washington Agricultural and 
justice and education to his people. Industrial Institute at Kakata, about fifty 
In Monrovia are located the government’s miles east of Monrovia. On its thousand 
Liberia College, which grants university acres, the Institute conducts agricultural 


degrees, and the Methodist College of West experiments and instructs pupils in the man- 























Fanti fishermen set out in a gaily painted dugout with their heaps of nets. 


ual arts as well as regular classroom sessions. 
A recent survey of education pointed up the 
need for enlarging its facilities to encompass 
a wide-reaching vocational program. For 
Liberia is retarded by its lack of practical 
training in engineering, business and agricul- 
ture. For instance, although it has many 
swift rivers, only one is used for hydro- 
electric development. 

Of all the natural resources, the great for- 
ests are perhaps the most valuable. Towering 
cottonwoods rear above the jungle of mag- 
nificent hardwoods such as mahogany, rose- 
wood, black gum, African teak, ironwood 
and elm. But there are only a few portable 
sawmills in the country. In places the jungle 
has been burnt back to clear land for crops 
of cassava, rice, yams, bananas, cacao trees 
and some sugar-cane. Oranges, limes and the 
remarkable breadfruit trees are indigenous 
to the country. 

Liberia’s two main roads lead out of Mon- 
rovia. The the 55-mile 
stretch through the Firestone rubber plan- 
tation to Roberts Field, the airport named 
for Liberia’s first president. The other, much 
like a Canadian secondary road in construc- 
tion, swings away to cross the country 244 
miles to the border of French Guinea. 


most-travelled is 
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Liberia is divided into three large prov- 
inces, which are subdivided into districts, 
each in charge of a District Commissioner. 
With Commissioner Weeks of Monrovia, I 
visited some of the villages in the hinterland. 

A pickup truck was chartered for the occa- 
sion, for Liberia has a shortage of vehicles. 
The Commissioner, natty in blue suit, black 
tie and black umbrella, pointed out interest- 
ing items along the way. Under our native 
driver-owner, the truck progressed by leaps 
and bounds. A cheerful soul, he had brought 
along a couple of lads to do any dirty work 
which might crop up. 

We bounced over washboardy roads of 
crushed red gravel which sparkled in the 
sunlight, and flew up behind us in clouds of 
dust. The forest at first was cut back, and 
we drove through second-growth timber. 
Villages appeared, each with its open-walled, 
thatched “‘palaver”’ house, or town hall. The 
little conical houses were of mud-bricks, 
thatched with palm fronds, with clean hard- 
packed earthen floors and vards. The people 
were extremely clean in person and in 
clothing. 

We passed many rubber plantations, owned 
by well-to-do Americo-Liberians, and through 
part of the Firestone Plantation. The trees 





Outdoor ovens in Gbharnga are made of clay 
and straw. After the fire has been raked out 
the dough is put in the hot oven to cook. 


met overhead, shielding us from the burning 
heat of March, and the heavy pervading 
odour of latex came to our nostrils. It was 
like driving through a park, with all under- 
brush cleared away. 

In 1926, Harvey S. Firestone established 
the first rubber plantations in Liberia, set- 
ting out thousands of young trees, Hevea 
brasiliensis. The climate and the great fer- 
tility of the land was ideally suited to this 
crop, which now covers 75,000 of the poten- 
tial million acres leased from the government 
of Liberia. The Firestone Company is the 
only large employer in the republic, and pro- 
vides employment for scme 30,000 workers. 
It developed a resource previously unknown, 
and is the financial mainstay of the country. 

During the war, when the Allies were cut 
off from the 
Liberian plantations came into their own. 


familiar sources of rubber, 


Plantings were extended, new _ sections 
opened up, seedlings given to reliable plant- 
ers throughout the country, and trees were 
even double-tapped. At the height of war- 
time production, 36,000 native Liberians 
were employed, and the figure is still far 
above the pre-war level. 

In tapping the rubber tree, incisions are 


made low on the trunk, where the bark is 


A woven kinjar with tumpline is the inland 
carry-all. This one contains kola nuts. 





The results are quite good and the bread is 
palatable. The baker, who announces his motto 
as ‘courage’, displays his product. 


removed. The liquid latex which flows from 
the cuts is caught in cups. Trees in one sec- 
tion may flow for fifteen days, then the tap- 
per goes on to another section of the planta- 


tion, while the first lot of trees rest and 


renew their bark. 











The house shown here, 
at Salala, needs a new 
roof. Thatching, for 
which palm fronds are 
used, must be replaced 
every few years. 


The road barrier at 
Ganta, near the border 
of French Guinea. The 
District Commissioner's 
residence is to the right. 


The thatched open-waill- 
ed large building be- 
yond is the ‘palaver 
house. 


In every stream, like 
this one near Ganta, 
there are native women 
washing themselves or 
their clothes. 








The latex is carried in buckets to a waiting 
tank-truck, which hauls it to a plant where 
it goes through processes of coagulation, 
heating and packing. The latex emerges in 
various forms of raw rubber, every part of 
it used in some type of manufacture. Small 
boats carry the rubber down the Farmington 
River to the shipping port of Monrovia. 

Beyond Firestone Plantation we passed 
through Kakata, through Cinta and Upper 
Cinta. We often met trucks coming from 
French Guinea, heavily loaded with palm- 
kernel, for export through Monrovia. Some- 
times the bridges give way under these 
weights, as at Gbarnga, where a bridge of 
planks crisscrossed over two steel beams had 
broken down. 

The road led through cassava fields, into 
real jungle, and over many creeks on rickety 
bridges. There was always someone in the 
water below, washing clothes or bathing. 
Blue scorpions a foot long scuttled through 
the dust. Multicoloured lizards, exotic flow- 
ers and hordes of gaudy butterflies bright- 
ened the scene. 

Through the jungle roam various species 
of monkeys, several members of the cat 
family, including the leopard. Deer and ante- 
lope, wild hog and buffalo, elephant and the 
famous pigmy hippopotamus are to be found. 
The last is known only in Liberia, and has 
appeared several times on the postage stamps 
of the republic. Unfortunately, we saw little 
wild life, which cautiously remains out of 
sight. We saw beautiful birds, however, such 
as parrots, egrets, guinea-fowl, and the long 
hanging nests of the weaver bird. 

At Salala, the paramount chief and clan 
chiefs of the district had gathered to discuss 
District 
Perry. Dressed in a variety of costumes, they 


new policies with Commissioner 
gladly assembled for their portrait. Towards 
five o’clock, we drove into the compound at 
Gbarnga. District Bailey’s 
home was on the outskirts of town, at the 


Commissioner 


road barrier, and we were graciously received 
though our visit was unexpected. 
After a bath, we sat on the verandah sip- 


A tapper carrying latex in pails on a yoke. 
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LIBERIA, AFRICA’S BLACK REPUBLIC 


ping iced drinks, under electric light gener- 
ated by gasoline, with a multitude of crea- 
tures crawling, hopping, shuttling, flapping 
around, including toads, four-inch spiders, 
and two-inch flying ants. A radio blared, but 
no one paid any attention to it; all were too 
busy talking politics, as everyone does in 
Liberia. Outside was the constant creaking, 
drilling, peeping and whistling of tropical 
night life. 

Next morning, a local militia went through 
manoeuvres under the direction of the Liber- 
ian Frontier Force officers. Women carried 
empty pails on their heads to a water-hole. 
A man went by with a kinjar on his back, a 
long narrow woven basket in which he car- 
ried kola nuts. These nuts overcome hunger, 
thirst and sleepiness, it seems, and are very 
popular with the native people. 

I found more laughter amongst the people 
of the hinterland, more happiness. As we 
crossed a bridge over the St. John River on 
our way to Ganta, we saw several girls wash- 
ing clothes in the stream below. There was 
a great deal of delighted shrieking when they 
noticed the camera. Giggling, they skipped 
from stone to stone to hide under the bridge. 
Our driver gestured with extended arm, clos- 
ing his fingers, coaxing them to approach. 
One of the girls was particularly pretty, but 


more important wore a necklace of teeth. I 

































A large load, and not without weight, although 
the gourd shells are dried and light in them- 
selves. Each section can be used as a plate or 
dish. 





Sanokwele is at the 
end of the road 
across Liberia from 
Monrovia to the 
French Guinea bor- 
der. Shops run by the 
shrewd Mandingo 
traders carry vividly 
striped ‘country 


cloth’. 


made the mistake of walking toward her to 
look at it more closely. Wide-eyed and with 
simulated terror, she dashed off for the safety 
of the water underneath the bridge, amid 
laughter. 

We continued on our way to Ganta, head- 
quarters for the next district, and home of 
the famous physician, missionary and ethnol- 
ogist, Dr. Harley of the Methodist mission. 
For nearly thirty vears, he has been doctor, 
friend and confidant of the tribesmen. He 
has an immense fund of knowledge about 
the tribes-people, their secret societies and 
“bush” schools, their masks, country devils, 
and tribal ceremonies. 

About two miles beyond Ganta, the St. 
John River curves to form the boundary be- 
tween Liberia and French Guinea. Piers were 
in place for a bridge, but until it could be 
built, a pontoon ferry served to carry the 
traffic. Another short spur of road went on 
to Sanokwele over shaky bridges and around 
sharp curves. Beyond, sheer and blue with 
haze, loomed the Nimba Mountains. 
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At Ganta, the hospitable D.C., Mr. 
Williams made us welcome. Again we had 
rice, eggs, pork for our evening “chop”. It 
was a pleasant town, with Syrian traders 
bargaining in the shade, Mano girls fishing, 
Mandingo girls twirling cotton into yarn on 
primitive spindles. 

Jungle trails led out from the town, for 
the whole country is a network of foot trails 
through the jungle, where the sun never 
penetrates. Since there are no road-maps or 
road-signs for this hinterland region, any 
traveller is wholly dependent on his guides. 
Most travelling here is done by hammock 
carried by natives. 

One motive for our journey was to pick 
up some new employees for Commissioner 
Weeks’ farm. Half a dozen young fellows 
had signified willingness to work. There they 
were, straight from the jungle, wide-eyed, 
scared, chewing on sugar-cane. They seemed 
to own nothing but the shorts and tattered 
shirts they wore. The interpreter informed 
them that they would have plenty of rice, 
medicine and money: ““This man” (Commis- 
sioner Weeks) “lives where all the medicine 
comes from”’. 

Wordless, ready to break away, they were 
herded into the back of the truck. Our driv- 
er’s young helpers laughed at the unsophis- 
tication of these “country cousins’’. The clan 
chief would be “dashed” a small sum for 
permitting the young men to leave the vil- 
lage, and they would be expected to send 
home some portion of their wages. When 
we stopped at Kakata to buy meat (but the 
little fat sheep and goats were not for sale) 
a couple of our newcomers changed their 
minds, and slipped off home again. Civiliza- 
tion frightened them. 

It has frightened many of the people of 
the back country, and they are not sure that 
it has much merit, anyway. However, they 
are being drawn closer all the time by in- 
creased communication arising from the 
roads, the radio and better education. The 
country is struggling towards real democ- 
racy, with representation from all areas, and 
co-operation among the natives and Americo- 
Liberians, to the benefit of all. 





A Mandingo woman spins thread on a primitive 
spindle to make into country cloth. The Man- 
dingoes are of Arabic descent. 


A Mano girl fishes with her net in the St. John 
River near Sanokwele. Her creel is tied to her 
bead and slung over her shoulder, leaving her 
hands fre>. 
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The opening of the conference in the Senate Chamber, Ottawa. The late Lord Robinson, O.B.E., 

replies to the address of welcome from Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Resources and Develop- 

ment (seated), president of the conference and official host. Present are foresters from the United 

Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, East Africa, India, Pakistan, Kenya, Northern 

Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, British Guiana, Jamaica, Malaya, Nigeria, Tanganyika, Trinidad 

and British Honduras, Uganda, the Sudan. The U.S. Forest Service and the United Nations sent 
observers. 


The Sixth British Commonwealth 
Forestry Conference 


by D. A. MACDONALD 


' THE NINETEEN Common- 


wealth countries and territories taking part 
in the Sixth British Commonwealth Forestry 
Conference that met in Ottawa August 11th 
to September 13th, 1952, none had a more 
direct interest in the discussions than 
Canada. No country stands to benefit more 
from the opportunity afforded by this five- 
vear pattern of joint consultation to com- 


pare experience, tackle common problems, 


Photographs by: Departmer 
Lands and Forests, Quebe« 


and plan co-operative action with top-rank- 
ing colleagues from all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The last time that Canada acted as host 
country was in 1923; in 1957 it will be the 
turn of Australia New Zealand. The 
only delegate who had attended all the meet- 
ings was the late Lord Robinson, O.B.E., 
Chairman of the Forestry Commission of 
Great Britain, whose sudden death in Ottawa 


and 


National Film Board, Ontario Department of 





The conference executive. Left to right:—Col. J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest Products Laboratories 
Division, Canada; G. J. Rodger, Director General of Forests, Australia; D. A. Macdonald, Director. 
federal Forestry Branch, Chairman; J. D. B. Harrison, Chief, federal Forest Research Division, 
A. H. Gosling, Director General, Forestry Commission of Great Britain; J. M. Marshall, federal 
Forestry Operations Division. This is the first of the conferences to elect a Canadian chairman 


on September 5th shocked us all, as it did lems of forest management, timber utiliza- 


professional foresters throughout the Com- tion and forest economics have grown more 


monwealth and beyond. From the vantage 
point of his long experience he was able to 
and frequently referred to this 


assess 
how soundly the work of the conferences has 


become established and how much their 


value has increased over the years as prob- 


complex and urgent throughout the world. 

The conference program was a balance 
between committee work in Ottawa, field 
trips through Ontario and Quebec as guests 


of the provincial governments, a visit to the 
Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa and 


Delegates on the steps of the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, on opening day. Front row, left to 
right:—J. M. Marshall, Forestry Branch, Canadian Department of Resources and Development; 
J. D. B. Harrison, Forestry Branch; G. J. Rodger, Head of the Australian delegation; Maj.-Gen. 
H. A. Young, Deputy Minister of Resources and Development; Dr. D. A. Macdonald, Director, 
Forestry Branch; Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of Resources and Development and conference 
host; the late Lord Robinson, O.B.E., Chairman, Forestry Commission of Great Britain; A. H. Gos- 
ling, Director General, Forestry Commission of Great Britain; Col. J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest 
Products Laboratories Division; H. N. Sadd, Chairman, English Timber Merchants Association; 
W. W. McCormack, Chief Scaler, New Brunswick Department of Lands and Mines. 
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The delegates are welcomed at the Forestry School of Laval University. In the centre of the group 

above is Mr. Avila Bedard, Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, with the late Lord 

Robinson on his right. The party spent several days in the Province of Quebec and visited the 
Ranger School at Duchesnay and the Forest Nursery at Berthierville 


Quebec Forest Services fire-fighting equipment, in Laurentide Park Veneers research shown in th Forest 





to the Forest Products Laboratories in 
Ottawa. After the formal closing, some 35 
British Columbia 


where they were guests of the government of 


delegates travelled to 





that province, and were hospitably received, 
en route, by the governments of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In Saskatchewan 
the delegates witnessed a demonstration of 
parachuting smokejumpers and forest fire 
equipment from aircraft—all new to them. 


As Conference Chairman, I must refer 


particularly to the outstanding contribution 


made to the success of the meeting by our 
colleagues in the provincial forest services 
and throughout the industry. Their assist- 
ance was available to the federal Forestry 
Branch from the earliest planning stages. 
They have been well repaid since, I believe, 
as we all have, by the generous reaction of 
the delegates to our combined efforts. 

Five technical committees were set up.* 
The work of each was, of course, of first- 
Canadian foresters 
the 
delegation included leading forestry officials 


importance to 


class 


from coast to coast and Canadian 
from every province, as well as representa- 
tives from industry, faculties of forestry 
and the professional journals. 

The choice of committee chairmen was a 
good illustration of the breadth and variety 
of our agenda. Three of the chairmen were 
limber Utilization; Forest Products Research 


* Forest Policy 


in thi Forest Products Laboratories in Ottawa. 











Equipment used to prepare aerial forestry base maps 
is examined by Pakistan visitors at the Ontario 
Dorset Ranger School. 


Canadians. One represented the Industry, 
Mr. W. J. LeClair, Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association; another, Forest Products 
Research, Col. J. H. Jenkins, Chief, Forest 
Laboratories Division, Resources and Devel- 


opment, and the third the Universities, 


Management, Silviculture and Protection; Survey of Resources 


Dr. Clara Fritz, wood pathology unit, shows laboratory work. 
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Demonstrations at Researcand 


Above:— Examining seed beds at the Midhurst 
nursery of the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. 


Left, top to bottom: — 
Explaining scientific equipment used to meas- 
ure forest fire danger at Petawawa Forest 


Experiment Station. 


Tree planting machine adapted for planting 
conifers or hardwoods. Circular blade cuts 
furrow for seedlings. 


Radio-active cobalt is used to trace movements 
of white pine weevil. Foresters listen to the 
“click” of the detecting instrument. 
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lesearcand Nursery Stations 


Right, top to bottom:— 

Describing the Piche evaporimeter which gives 
integrated reading of the effects of tempera- 
ture, wind and humidity on a local environ- 
ment— here young white pine. 


This two-man type was one of a dozen different 
tree-planting machines demonstrated. 


Delegates take to the bush in the red pine 
experimental plot at the Petawawa Station. 


Below:—A visit to the Forest Nursery at Ber- 
thierville, Quebec, as guests of the Quebec 
Department of Lands and Forests. 












Delegates spent a week at Algonquin Park, visiting 
Ontario provincial forest establishments. Their host 
was Mr. F. A. MacDougall, Ontario Deputy Minister 
of Lands and Forests (seated second from right). 
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Watching fire pump work at Lake Opeongo in Algon- 
quin Park, where a spectacular forest fire fighting 
demonstration was staged. 





Mr. J. W. B. Sisam, Dean, Faculty of Forest- 
ry, University of Toronto. The remaining 
two committees, Management, Silviculture 
and Protection, and Forest Policy, were 
headed by Professor H. M. Steven, Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Scotland, and Mr. R. R. 
Waterer, Conservator of Forests for Kenya. 
The main theme of the conference was how 
to achieve closer integration between the 
three sides of the essential basic triangle 
forest management, forest products research 
and that complex of interlocking goods and 
services that make up the forest industry. 

From the standpoint of the federal For- 
estry Branch the conference, as Resources 
Minister Robert H. Winters, President and 
official host, noted in his closing address, 
“came at a most opportune time since we 
found ourselves at the early stages of a pro- 
gram of implementing the terms of the 
Canada Forestry Act through a series of 
federal-provincial agreements”. “Canada”, 
Lord Robinson pointed out, “has now made 
the care of forests a matter of high national 
policy”. 

Delegates brought with them to Ottawa 
experience gained over a vast forest area. 
On a single technical committee sat foresters 
from such contrasting zones as Canada, 
Australia, Malaya, Jamaica and the United 
Kingdom. On another, New Zealand was 
neighbour to Tanganyika and Southern 
Rhodesia, with the Dean of a Canadian 
faculty of forestry in the Chair. Under spe- 
cialized and intensive study at the hands of 
these hard-working committees was the 
future vield of millions of square miles of 
timber that ranged from teak and eucalyptus 
to white pine and Douglas fir. Mr. M. D. 
Chaturvedi, Inspector-General of Forests 
for India, praised the intelligence of ele- 
phants in hauling lumber, while at an 
Ontario lumber mill delegates watched the 
same work done by a converted jeep. Yet 
despite these basic diversities there was re- 
markable unanimity of approach when it 
came to problems of reforestation, logging, 
timber utilization, forest products research 
and the need to develop wider world mar- 
kets for the products of the tree. 


Disembarking for lunch in Parry Sound district 
on a seven-day Ontario field trip. 





Each administrator also faced his own 


regional version of such common enemies 


as fire and the depredation of forest pests. 
Forest fires are as destructive in the United 
Kingdom or Australia as they are in Sas- 
katchewan and Nova Scotia. Canada’s white 
pine weevil, which we are using isotopes to 
fight at the Petawawa Forest Station, has 
its counterpart in such scourges as the euca- 
lyptus weevil of East Africa. And every 
forest service in the Commonwealth, in vary- 
ing degrees, is bedevilled by the problem of 
obtaining enough first-class research officers 
to grapple with the many and _ varied 
problems. 

The fruits of this six-week period of close 
professional association will be reflected in 
the forest policies of every participating 
area. As previous meetings laid the founda- 
tions and began the structure for this one, 
so in 1957 Australia will be the proving 
ground for the effectiveness of resolutions 
passed in 1952. 

During the past decade Canada’s indus- 
trial growth and increasing population have 
created unprecedented pressures on her for- 
est resources. In addition have come the 
demands of a defence construction program, 
a world-wide housing shortage and export 
markets. For these and the many other 
reasons which relate to them the present 
meeting, dealing with her greatest “‘renew- 
able”’ resource, has been of utmost import- 
ance to Canada. In the broader sense, these 
forestry conferences enable us, too, as a 
working partner in the Commonwealth, to 
contribute to the greater development of its 
resources in a field where our own experience 
has made us peculiarly fitted to serve. 


Right, top to bottom:— 

Watching the operation of a circular saw head- 
rig ripping a log into lumber at Pembroke Shook 
Mills, Pembroke, Ontario. 


Seeing how millions of match sticks are stamp- 
ed out of “flats” at the Pembroke Lumber and 
Splint Mills. 


Delegates from many different countries visit- 
ing a lumber mill at Huntsville, Ontario. 
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by N. J. BERRILL 


ee have a fascination all their 
own, and sea-girt islands more than most. 
Whether they are coral jewels set in a sap- 
phire sea or storm-wracked rocks standing 
amidst winds and fog of the North Atlantic, 
each is a world in itself, cut off in greater or 
lesser degree from the turmoil of modern 
times. Some have on them no human life at 
all, some no more than a lighthouse, and 
even that may now be operated by remote 
control from the mainland by radio. Yet the 
larger islands support their own community 
of human beings, as well as wilder and less 
ambitious forms of life. Some, if not too high 
or too far out to sea, have woods, but most 
are so swept by the salt laden sea winds that 
trees grow with difficulty or not at all. The 
island land takes on a character of its own, 
with coarse springy turf on the higher parts 
and along the cliffs, mixed with thyme and 
wild raspberry, the haunt of sea birds and 
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bars, 
grass. 


Islands of the Atlantic Coast 


Photographs by the author unless otherwise credited 


the wind. Humanity, what there is of it, 
huddles in the shelter of the gulleys or valleys 
of the leeward slopes. On the windward sides 
the wind-tossed surf and spray drives off 
both plants and soil, and the hard granite or 
limestone that the 
naked to the elements. Here in winter storms 


makes island stands 
the sea sweeps high and crashes among the 
ledges. 

The islands of the Atlantic coast, from the 
Gulf of Maine to Newfoundland, are places 
of rest and shelter for those that live off the 
sea, rarely more than that, although on 
some men do a little farming to help things 
out. For island life is seaborne, and birds, 
beasts and men are there because they are 
fishermen. They are there because of the 
fish, the crustaceans and the molluses that 
live in abundance in the waters around them. 

Birds are always there. When no small 
land mammals have found their way, and 








Islands, 
and beach 





sand 
beach 


men have not found it worth their while, 
then more than ever do the birds take over, 
for the islands become sanctuaries as well as 
shelters and resting places. Gulls and cor- 
morants hold the roost, the terns as well, if 
the gulls do not molest them; while on cer- 
tain rocky islets on each side of the north 
Atlantic Ocean the gannets, greatest fisher- 
men of all, hold sway. 

When you climb ashore in spring or early 
summer on the smaller offshore islands along 
the Atlantic coast, the herring gulls and 
black-backed gulls, and the long-necked 
black cormorants — all those that can fly 
leave in a hurry, to settle on the sea a safe 
half mile away. If it is not too late in the 
season and you climb high among the ledges 
to the short turf and patches of soil on the 
top, vou have to watch your step for fear of 
crushing eggs and nestlings under your feet; 
even full grown youngsters may still be 
there, not having yet learned to fly. 

It is always exciting to clamber up the 
slopes of these smaller islands, watching the 
ground for gulls’ nests, if you can call them 
that. For the most part they are nothing 
more than a shallow pan scratched out of 
the earth, in which lie the large mottled 
eggs that blend so well in colour with their 
surroundings. Some may already have be- 
come fluffy, downy chicks with grey, black- 
flecked feathers showing. If they are larger 
and have been recently fed, their sudden 
fright upon your arrival makes them throw 
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Herring gulls at their nest. The female is stand- 
ing over two eggs about to hatch. The first chick 
is near the male gull. Alfred O. Gross 


up the fish their parents had brought to 
them. 

The cormorants do much better with their 
nest making. Nests are made quickly — four 
days for new ones, half that time for old ones 
made over. The male bird helps only in bring- 
ing building materials, such as rockweed, 
kelp, debris for foundations, sticks, weed- 
stalks and flotsam for the top. Four eggs are 
laid as a rule, and twenty-five days later the 





A black-backed gull. 
These birds nest on 
both sides of the 
North Atlantic. 
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Large cormorant nestlings. 


little grey-black naked fledglings hatch. 
Then for many days the mother pokes fish 
down the throats of her offspring, bringing 
the food up from her own crop. As the babies 
grow, they change the method, and the 
young ones poke their heads down their 
mothers’ throats to get the fish for them- 
selves. 

Sometimes the nests are in dead trees, 
otherwise they are built on the high ledges. 
In either case the youngsters stay within 
them until they seem to be as large as their 
parents. Only then do they tend to leave the 
nest and wander about, and it takes more 
time again before they venture their first 
flight. This of course almost inevitably lands 
them in the water, so they get their first 


Cormorant nests on a high ledge. In the 
foreground are young nestlings; the more 
distant ones are partly grown and one is 
feeding by poking its head down its 
parent's throat. A. A. Allen 





Porpoises breaking surface for air. The blow-hole is clearly visible in the far one. 


experience of flight and swimming practically 
at the same time. It is always surprising to 
see the familiar way in which they take to 
the strange new world, riding easily through 
the surf rolling in towards the rocks at the 
foot of the cliff. And from the first they 
know how to dive. They float deeper in the 
water than the gulls, and dive from the 
sitting position, with wings closed, the tail 
coming up like the stern of a sinking ship as 
the bird nosedives toward the seafloor in 
search of the smaller bottom-living fish. 
Nostrils are permanently plugged before 
they take to the water, so that ‘water up the 
nose’ is never a problem. 

Cormorants are such fine fishermen that 
people in the far east have taken advantage 
of them for a very long time. Fifteen hundred 
years ago in Japan and a thousand years ago 
in China, cormorants were captured, a cord 
loosely tied around the neck, and the birds 
trained to catch fish for their human owners. 

Along the Atlantic coast the birds have 
had a checkered history. When men first 
came over from Britain and France, they 





were very abundant. One writer in the year 
1637 described a string of feeding birds more 
than three miles long. But they have always 
been too easily caught and in many places, 
towards the end of the last century, they 
practically disappeared. Now, with protec- 
tion, they have increased again to become 
almost a nuisance; or so human fishermen 
are inclined to think. Actually they do but 
little damage, although along the coast of 
Maine the authorities spray the eggs in the 
nests every spring to prevent them hatching 
and so keep down the numbers. It is not a 
very effective method for both the herring 
and black-backed gulls are born robbers, and 
they steal the sprayed eggs while the fright- 
ened cormorant mothers are away from the 
islands. Then with an empty nest once more, 
the parent bird lays some new eggs and all is 
well again. 

Besides the birds, we find other fishermen, 
more closely kin to ourselves. These are the 
harbour seals, which, as much as the sea 
birds themselves, seem to belong to these 
foggy Atlantic islets. They used to be more 
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A young seal, recently weaned, and now old enough to take part in the offshore fishing. 


abundant than they are now, and only on 
some of the islands do we find them still 
basking by the dozen on the rocks at low 
tide. The trouble is that the seals are thought 
to carry a parasitic worm which they pass on 
to the cod that some people like to eat; and 
in an attempt to make cod a little better 
eating, the 
Ottawa offers a bounty of ten dollars a head 


Department of Fisheries at 
(five for young ones) for every inoffensive 
harbour seal that is killed. 

During the spring the seals you may see 
among the surf-sprayed ledges along the 
outer island shores are males, young bache- 
lors or old bulls, for the mating season is 
past and the males have no one but them- 
selves to look after. So they bask among the 
rocks when the tide is low, and fish offshore 
long enough to keep their stomachs com- 
fortably full. It is the mother that has to 
take care of her young and assumes all the 
responsibility. Whenever possible she goes 
inshore to the deep coves and creeks, up salt 
water rivers to bear her young; for seals are 
warm-blooded hairy mammals that not only 
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breathe air but bring forth their offspring 
alive and suckle them. And like any other 
landlubber the baby has to be taught to 
swim, though it learns quickly enough. The 
youngster must also learn how to get crabs 
and clams and, at last, to catch fish. 

Only when all this nursery instruction in 
the ways of living has been completed, and 
the young seals have been weaned from their 
mothers’ milk, do young and old leave the 
sheltered regions and join the males on the 
outer islands. Once there they all take part 
in the offshore fishing, swimming among the 
rocks and shoals where the sea food is abun- 
dant. 

Sometimes through accident to one or the 
other, a seal pup drifts away from its mother 
too soon, a plump, sleek, appealing creature 
that you can keep as a pet for a while if it is 
old enough to be fed by human hands. On 
land when the fur dries out, the coat fluffs 
up*and is a lovely soft mantle of creamy 
yellow. They tame easily, are intelligent 
gentle animals and, like ourselves, the soles 
of their hind feet are ticklish! 








The fewer the humans the more likely you 
are to find the birds and seals on your island; 
but wherever possible men and their families 
have adopted the islands, sometimes, where 
winters are bleak, for the summer fishing 
season only, sometimes for farming as well 
as fishing. 

Farming of course is limited where the 
salt breezes blow. Only potatoes and beans 
and a few other crops can be grown, but with 
the fish, it is possible to get along. There is, 
however, another and more unusual crop, or 
so it seems to most people, for seaweed is 
also gathered along the rocky shores of 
islands and nearby coasts. The thick sea- 
wrack itself which drapes the rocks between 
the tides is often collected to spread across 
the soil as fertilizer. The delicate purple sea 
lettuce of the lower tidal rocks is dried and 
eaten as dulce, as much along the coasts of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland as on those 
of Ireland and western Scotland where the 
practice started. It is an acquired and salty 
taste, but once you get it you will never 
suffer from goiter, for the weed is rich in 
iodine. 

The other seaweed crop is the so-called 
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Irish Moss, a short tufted frond that grows 
over the rocks just below the level of the low 
tide, before you come to the great brown 
kelp itself. More of a crop than the others, it 
is collected every season by the ton. Then it 
is spread out on the sand and dried, and at 
last sent to factories where the jelly is ex- 
tracted and used eventually in everything 
from paint and puddings to shoe polish and 
cosmetics. 

Primarily however, the islands are land 
bases for fishermen and lobstermen, for while 
the sea gives them food for themselves and 
their families, it also produces the cash crop 
in the form of lobsters and fish of various 
kinds. 

Lobstering is mainly an activity of spring 
and summer, for in the fall and winter the 
lobsters retreat to deeper water and cannot 
be caught in numbers great enough to make 
the effort worth while. During the winter 
and early spring you can see the lobstermen 
on their wharves or by their cottages, over- 
hauling their traps, and lines, and painting 
their buoys. Each man must paint his a dis- 
tinguishing colour for identification. 

When the time arrives, each lobsterman 


The lobsterman’s land base; a pile of traps that will have active use during the spring and summer. 
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Lobster traps of different design, neatly stacked, buoys painted in the owner’s distinguishing 
colours, waiting to be set. 


goes out in his boat to set his traps, sinking 
them with stone as ballast and fish heads as 
bait, in series of twenty to thirty along the 
line of sunken ledges where the lobsters 
skulk. Setting them in lines makes the haul- 
ing easier as a boat can move from one to the 
next without changing course; in a day a good 
lobsterman may pull a hundred. Even the 
old men cling to the work, but they set few 
traps, and those close to shore, where they 
work from skiffs. 

There are rules in this matter of lobster 
fishing. Small, immature lobsters must be 
thrown back so that they can grow to matu- 
rity and reproduce in their turn. Females in 
berry, carrying their eggs beneath their tails, 
must not be taken either, and in some re- 
gions even the old ladies are immune. The 
reason is not hard to find. A lobster in its 
first egg-laying season carries nine to ten 
thousand eggs, but if it can escape the traps 
and live long enough, a single large indivi- 
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dual may carry as many as one hundred 
thousand developing eggs at once. It pays to 
let such producers go on producing! 

Age and growth do queer things to a lob- 
ster. Claws and body grow at different rates, 
and in a very small lobster the claws are 
hardly worth the picking; but the larger the 
lobster grows, the larger grow the claws in 
proportion to the body, until finally the un- 
believable happens and the tail almost wags 
the dog. One giant lobster which weighed 
thirty-five pounds had claws that weighed 
more than twenty-four pounds. 

Freshly caught lobsters rarely go straight 
to the market. Most lobstermen have a 
small “live car” afloat near their moorings 
where the catch is kept until it can be taken 
elsewhere. There are, also, tidal pounds up 
and down the coast in which lobsters are 
kept by the million, more or less happily 
waiting for the right market price. There 
they are fed mussels, which even the 














younger members of the lobsterman’s family 
can collect by the bucketful from the exposed 
rocks and sheltered mud banks along the 
island shore. To add a little variety to the 
diet, the lobsters dig, shuck, and eat the 
clams generally to be found in the muddy 
bottoms of the pounds. 

Lobster fishing by itself is not enough, 
even when there is land farming to back it 
up, and the mainstay of an island commu- 
nity is the fish themselves. What kind de- 
pends upon the season and on how far the 
men will go in boats. At times it is a setting 
of troll lines for cod and hake, long lines with 
a couple of hundred baited hooks on short 
cords tied at intervals, and the whole slung 
deep between two anchored buoys. Day 
after night, and night after day, a new one is 
set and an old one pulled. 

When the cod fishing wanes, there is always 
hope of a good catch of young herring of a 
size fit for sardine cans. The herring swim in 
great schools, and when they come to a 
shoreline, whether of an island or the main- 
land coast, they run parallel to it, turning 
into the coves and inlets and out again. Here 
lies the hope of the fisherman, for a good 
haul can bring relative wealth if the market 
is good. Where herring can be expected as a 
matter of course, you usually find fish weirs 
staked out from the shore and lined with net. 
Elsewhere, particularly where a cove is long 
and narrow, fishermen rely more on being 
quick enough to run a seine across it after the 
fish have entered, making the cove itself the 




































A lobster, showing the cutting and crushing 
claws. 


trap. Then, after driving the school into a 
pound net, a herring buyer boat is signalled 
to come and collect. As a rule it is just a 
matter of fish as fish, but sometimes a more 
enterprising buyer brings a scaler with him, 
and the fish, drawn the water 
through a wide hose, are passed through a 
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A female lobster, 
with the develop- 
ing eggs attached 
to abdominal ap- 
pendages. 











This boat is equipped with a scaler, seen on top of the wheelhouse in the lower picture, with 
the sifting net raised. The upper picture shows scales and water passing into the sifting net. 


metal box that shakes the scales off them. 
The scaleless fish go one way, destined for 
the sardine cans, and the scales another, into 
a fine net, then baskets, and finally to give 
a mother-of-pearl lustre to your buttons and 
imitation pearls. 

As the summer advances and the inshore 
waters become warmer, even the herring dis- 
appear. But once in a while another shoaling 
fish appears, coming up from the south. This 
is the pogy or menhaden, a much larger fish 
than the herring, but one that is too oily to 
be good eating; yet its oily flesh makes it 
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excellent for processing into fish meal for the 
feeding of domestic stock. If the pogies arrive 
the fisherman is lucky who has nets strong 
enough to gather in the harvest. By and 
large, all such fishing is a matter of luck as 
well as of skill and fortitude, for fish and 
weather are both unpredictable in spite of 
radar, radio and weather forecasters. Yet in 
the end I think the islanders have the ad- 
vantage — a stronger sense of home, of be- 
longing to a definite part of the earth; for 
islanders not only long to get back to their 
islands, they generally do. 
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Seining for fish. The gull has a keen interest in what the net may produce. 


Brailing in a catch of menhaden. 
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The house on the estate of Lachenaie is a low, graceful building. The present owners have 
maintained it much as it was at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


Lachenaie—A Link with 
Canada’s Historic Past 


by W. E. GREENING 


_ om ESTATE OF LACHENAIE, which is 
located about twenty miles north of Mont- 
real near the village of Mascouche on one 
of the routes to the Laurentians, is one of 
Quebec’s interesting historical sites. Its 
origins go back to the period of the first 
settlements along the Saint Lawrence by 
colonists from France in the seventeenth 
century and it has had subsequent associa- 
tions with many varied and colourful chap- 
ters of Canadian history. 

One of the adventure loving members of 
the French aristocracy who came to Canada 
to seek a new career during the stirring era 
of the seventeenth century was Pierre le 
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C.N.R. photographs 


Guardeur de Repentigny, scion of a noble 
family from the province of Normandy. He 
was a man of great energy and religious zeal, 
and soon after his arrival in Quebec, he be- 
“ame a leader in the life of the little colony. 
Mére Marie de |’Incarnation—the founder 
of the Ursuline Convent in Quebec City 

describes him as a man of great uprightness 
and generosity, especially towards the 
Indians. And his wife, Marie Favary, was 
such a model chatelaine that Talon—the 
great Intendent of New France—in the 
quaint phrasing of the seventeenth century 
said that Solomon in all his glory would have 
envied her if he had seen her in the midst 





— 





LACHENAIE 


of her household—weaving her cloth and 
making clothes for her family. 

In 1645, two vears before his death, Pierre 
Le Guardeur received from the Company of 
New France the grant of a large tract of 
land called Lachenaie in the forest wilder- 
ness near Montreal, which was at that time 
a remote and isolated settlement. During 
the next few years his son, Jean Baptiste Le 
Guardeur, began the back-breaking task of 
clearing away some of the huge trees and 
making the seigniory fit for cultivation. On 
this site he built the original habitation 
which must have been very crude since it was 
made of unhewn logs. It was probably con- 
structed as much for protection against hos- 
tile Indians as for a dwelling. Gradually, 
however, as other settlers came in, the estate 
began to assume a more civilized and cul- 
tivated Additions were made 
to the original habitation and it became the 


appearance. 


nucleus of the manor house which still stands 
there today. 

The Le Guardeurs, like many other mem- 
bers of the Quebec noblesse, were a notable 
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family of military men and explorers. They 
preferred the dangers and the excitements 
of the backwoods to the calm of town life 
in Montreal. Jean Baptiste Le Guardeur, 
the original builder, was very active in the 
defence of New France against the frequent 
Iroquois raids that threatened the security 
of Montreal in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century. His wife was the daughter 
of the famous explorer, Jean Nicolet, and 
she did much to encourage the development 
of handicrafts in New France. 

Jacques Le Guardeur, the grandson of 
Jean Baptiste, carried on the military tra- 
dition. He played a prominent role in the 
exploration and the occupation by France 
of the great Northwest in the middle years 
of the eighteenth century. He was the leader 
of an expedition which traversed the prairie 
region of Saskatchewan in the wake of the 
celebrated Vérendrye brothers. Later, in a 
far removed corner of North America, he 
was the commander of a French fort on the 
Ohio River near the present site of Pitts- 
burg. Here he received a visit from a British 


Wrought iron gates mark the entrance to the estate. 
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military party commanded by a young Vir- 


ginian who was none other than George 
Washington. Washington, in the name of 
the British Government, asked for the with- 
drawal of the French from this whole region. 
He was met with a courteous but firm reply 
on the part of Le Guardeur that Louis the 
Fifteenth, the King of France, was the legal 
ruler here. A few years later, this strenuous 
man of action was killed fighting against the 
British at Lake George in one of the early 
battles of the Seven Years War. His son 
entered the French colonial service after 
1763 and was successively governor of the 
French colonies of Senegal in Africa, and of 
Mahe in India. 

The seigniory remained continuously in 
the hands of the Le Guardeur family 
throughout the century and a half of the 
French occupation of Canada, but after the 
conquest in 1763, Le Guardeur, like so many 
other members of the French-Canadian 
upper classes, preferred to return to France 
rather than remain in Canada under British 
rule. The last of the line in Canada, Pierre 
Le Guardeur, sold the estate with its seign- 
iorial rights and dues intact and eventually 
it came into the possession of one of the 
members of the British Army of Occupation, 
Major-General Jacob Christie. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, another im- 
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The kitchen dates 
back to about 1775. 
It was built when the 
Christie family occu- 
pied the estate after 
its original owners 
had returned to 
France. 


portant figure in Canadian history—Peter 
Pangman—became the owner. 

Pangman was one of the numerous British 
and American traders who came to Montreal 
in 1763 in the wake of the British troops. 
He soon began large scale fur trading opera- 
tions and set up a company whose activities 
extended westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
Eventually it was amalgamated with the 
famous North West Company. Having 
amassed a large fortune, Pangman bought 
Lachenaie in 1794 and settled down there 
to lead the life of a country gentleman. He 
added two wings to the original house which 
had been built by the Le Guardeurs. He 
took over the title of seigneur, which after 
his death passed on to his descendants, and 
the Pangmans were proprietors of this estate 
for over eighty vears. The original seigniorial 
dues, such as the cens (quit-rent) and the 
lods et ventes (lord’s due), which had been 
instituted in the era of Louis the Fourteenth, 
remained in operation. It is interesting to 
note that although the Pangmans were 
English and Protestants and their tenants 
were mostly French and Roman Catholic, 
the relations between the two groups were 
marked by friendliness and cordiality. The 
regime of the Pangmans ended in the eigh- 
teen-eighties when the last seigneur, John 
Henry Pangman, was killed in a railway 
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the celebrations which 
attended the opening of the railway line 
from Montreal to the town of St. Lin at 


the edge of the Laurentians. In his will, John 


accident during 


Henry Pangman bequeathed his remaining 
seigniorial rights to the Bishop of near by 
Joliette. 

After the departure of the Pangmans, 
Lachenaie fell into a state of neglect, which 
lasted for over forty years, until it was pur- 
chased at the end of the nineteen-twenties 
by a Montreal lady of taste and culture. 
She possessed the imagination and the finan- 
cial means to restore it to something resem- 
bling its condition in the eighteenth century, 
when the French Empire in North America 
was at its height. Much money and effort 
were spent in this project and the results 
have been wholly admirable. 

Today the whole property, which is still 
large, has an atmosphere of charm and tran- 
quil beauty which take back the visitor to 
a far off era of Canadian history. One 
approaches the house through an elaborately 
wrought iron gateway and along a road 
which is bordered by tall and ancient poplar 
trees. From the architectural standpoint the 
house itself is in much the same condition 
as it was when the Pangmans were the 
seigneurs at the beginning of the nineteenth 


century. Like many of the old houses in the 
province of Quebec, it is a long low building 
of stone with a sharply curving roof and 
dormer windows and a tower over the front 
entrance. In the manner of the best French- 
Canadian architecture, its graceful propor- 
tions give an impression of simplicity and 
of permanence and of perfect harmony with 
its physical environment. In the background, 
a swiftly flowing rocky stream and dense 
pine woods give a wild note which accen- 
tuates the charm of the whole picture. The 
stream provides the power for an ancient 
mill which dates back to the seventeenth 
century, and is one of the oldest buildings 
on the whole estate. This mill is in itself an 
interesting relic of the seigniorial system 
since it was here that the tenants or cen- 
sitaires brought their wheat to be milled 
The 


romantic beauty and intense historical in- 


into meal or flour. combination of 
terest evoke an atmosphere far removed 
from twentieth-century Montreal. 

It is to be hoped that future owners of 
Lachenaie will treat this property with the 
care, the respect and the understanding of 
its fascinating history that have been typical 
of its present occupants. Such houses are 
among our most precious living links with 


the past. 


An over all view of the property of Lachenaie, showing the house on the left and the mill 
and mill stream on the right. 











Gift Presentation of Canadicon 
Geographical Journals 


A CEREMONY that took place on 
July 24, 1952, in the Canadian Embassy in 
Paris, is of special interest to members of 
the Society. To the University of the Saar, 
founded only five years ago, The Canadian 
Geographical Society presented a complete 
set of Canadian Geographical Journals to 
assist in the establishment of a university 
library. At the Embassy, Canadian Ambas- 
sador Major-General George P. Vanier made 
the formal presentation to Professor Angelloz, 
rector of the university, a man who has 
spent a great deal of his time trying to pro- 
mote better understanding between France 
and Germany. Dr. Strauss, Minister of the 
Saar to France, was present at the cere- 
mony. Pictured above, following the pres- 
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entation, are (left to right) Dr. Strauss, 
General Vanier, Dr. Angelloz. Articles de- 
scribing the presentation were carried by 
Agence France Presse and the Saar news- 
paper Saarlandische V olkszeitung. 

Another presentation of interest was that 
made to the Royal Empire Society of Lon- 
don, England, in May this year. The library 
of the Society was severely damaged by 
enemy action during the war and the greater 
part of its set of Canadian Geographical 
The 


Geographical Society gave a number of vol- 


Journals was destroyed. Canadian 
umes of the Journal in order to complete the 
set once more, the magazines being transmit- 
ted through the courtesy of the Office of the 


High Commissioner for Canada in London. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


Nan Shipley is a free-lance writer who 
publishes both articles and fiction and is now 
engaged on a novel. Mrs. Shipley is par- 
ticularly interested in the historical back- 
ground of Manitoba and the development of 
its natural resources.—Richard Harrington 
continues to widen the range of his activities 
with an article from Liberia, the Negro 
republic in Africa. Mr. Harrington’s book 
The Face of the Arctic, about some of his 
northern trips (with his photographs, of 
course), has recently been published by 
Nelson.—D. A. Macdonald, who is Director 
of the Forestry Branch of the Department of 
Resources and Development, took an active 
part in the Sixth British Commonwealth 
Forestry Conference, which was held in 
Canada, as conference chairman.—N. J. 
Berrill is Professor of Zoology at McGill 
University. His latest book, Journey Into 
Wonder, was published by Dodd, Mead last 
fall.—W. E. Greening is a Montreal writer 
who is interested in historic Quebec. 


ERRATUM 
Vol. XLV, No. 4, October 1952, p. 151: The 
caption should read: Thompson River valley 
looking south from Ashcroft to Mt. Baker. 
Coast Mountains on far right. 


* * * 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Arran with Camera and Sketchbook 
by V. A. Firsoff 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $4.00) 
In these days of hasty travel and sketchy, superficial 
knowledge it is unusual to find a book that describes an 


area in exhaustive detail. It is as if the traveller had 
lost patience. This cannot be said of Mr. Firsoff, for 
his new book, Arran with Camera and Sketchbook, is an 
essay in painstaking research and careful study. This 
quality of thoroughness is combined with a lucid, inter- 
esting style of writing, and made vivid by excellent 
photographs and line drawings by the author. Mr. 
Firsoff possesses both the scientist’s desire for know- 
ledge and the artist’s appreciation of beauty. 

The island of Arran, the subject of this book, lies 
with Skye in the Hebrides, off the coast of Scotland. It 
is an island rich in geological, historical, and archaeo- 
logical interest. Placed in the hands of a writer with the 
ability and perception of Mr. Firsoff, these formidable 
studies become absorbing to even the least knowledge- 
able layman. The author’s range is wide. He writes of 
the people and of the appearance of the island, of its 
history, its plants, rocks, birds and animals. He is 
primarily a mountaineer, and his paramount interest 
is, perhaps, the history of rock formations. This he 
describes simply and accurately. He writes fluently on 
almost every aspect of the island of Arran, and although 
scholarly, he is never difficult to understand. Arran 
with Camera and Sketchbook will become a standard 
work on this subject; it is readable and complete, even 
to list of references at the end of each chapter, index 


and folded-in map. James PrvpitcH 


The Face of the Arctic 
by Richard Harrington 
(Nelson, Toronto, $6.50) 

Richard Harrington’s The Face of the Arctic is one 
of the finest collections of photographs to come out of 
the North. This is no mean praise, for there have 
been some notable shots taken of our Eskimo citizens 
and their country, such as those by Gontran de Poncins, 
Marsh, Bassett, Finnie and many others. 

As a piece of book-making, the volume itself is out- 
standing, especially pleasing after the spate of cheap 
and unworkmanlike products that have appeared in 
recent years, results of ill-starred efforts to beat the 
rapidly rising cost of publishing. The dust jacket is 
striking, the cloth cover a most unusual and attractive 
example of printing, and the binding and make-up 

(Continued on page VII) 














ANNUAL MEETING 
The Canadian Geographical Society 


The Society will hold its twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting in the Lecture 
Hall of the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, on Friday, 27th February, 1953, 
at 8.30 p.m. Following the business meeting there will be a showing of films. 
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(Continued from page V1) 


excellent. It is unfortunate that the paper does not do 
full justice to the photographs, but the only alterna- 
tive would have been to use a special stock for the cuts, 
and that would have made the present attractive make- 
up impossible. One more serious defect, I feel, is the 
fashionable affectation of using no capital letters, and 
inconsistently at that. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police are barely recognizable in “an r.c.m.p. arctic 
winter patrol”. 

There are adequate maps, with a scale, and a separate 
map for each journey. If only publishers would realize 
that a map is essential to an intelligent reading of any 
book of travel. In this case they have even gone one 
better, and each map carries the date of the journey 
it refers to. 

The book is really a two-fold accomplishment, for 
the author appears in separate capacities, writer and 
illustrator. His skill in photography is already well 
known to many readers, for his work has often appeared 
in the Journal. Here it is seen at its best, perhaps, for 
he has made his own selection of pictures and in doing 
so has revealed his secret which, I believe, is that he 
has not photographed the North, he is not concerned 
with the landscape, rather his concern is with man, 
man in the North, man and the landscape. There is 
hardly a picture in the book without a human figure in 
it, or a dog, or a house, and the men and women and 
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children are all doing something, playing their personal 
roles in the struggle between man and the harshest 
environment in which he lives. 

As an author, Harrington reveals himself again, and 
once more his interest is focused on human beings, 
their everyday life, their point of view, their reaction 
to our peint of view. Of the two, one gathers, he much 
prefers theirs, and he is not slow to show his impatience 
with the less desirable type of white man in the North, 
who is often inclined to treat the Eskimos with less 
respect and understanding than they deserve. So 
strongly are his feelings expressed at times, that one 
wonders if perhaps the laddie doth protest too much. 

Whether or not one shares the author's regrets 
concerning our civilization, this is a fine book, one that 
should be in every collection of Arctic literature. 

Doveias LeecHMaN 
ss * 


The Immaculate Forest 
by Dr. W. R. Philipson 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $4.50) 


This is an interesting account of an expedition of 
botanists and zoologists in 1949-1950 to the Macarena 
Mountains, an isolated and little known range in south- 
eastern Colombia, thirty miles east of the Andes. The 
Macarena Mountains, one hundred miles long and 
thirty miles across, rise, fer the most part, precipitously 
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from the lowlands, but attain an altitude of only 5,500 
feet. They are formed largely of Cretaceous sandstone 
and are believed to be a relic of a former great South 
American plateau, of which Mt. Duida, in Venezuela, 
and Mt. Roraima, in British Guiana, are other scattered 
fragments. The author’s expedition added much to 
our knowledge of the uninhabited Macarenas and their 
biota and, after many difficulties, completed the first 
ascent of their highest peak. 

Writing as a botanist, but without burdensome tech- 
nicalities, the author gives us an excellent description 
of the tropical forests of this western part of the 
Orinoco Basin. “It is impossible”, he says, “‘to exag- 
gerate the complexity of the forest canopy. The crown 
of each tree is lashed to its neighbours by strong woody 
creepers that hold it upright even after its trunk has 
been chopped through. Many of these woody vines live 
to a great age; their stems may trail far among the 
tree-tops, so that the leaves and flowers of a particular 
stem defy the most painstaking search. They do not 
twine up the trees but droop from them in great loops, 
often spanning the space from the ground to the first 
branch of a tall tree in one majestic sweep.’ And again 
he writes, “I was oppressed with the sense of our 
minute stature in comparison with the towering forest. 
We were like men struggling in a nightmare against 
odds that increased as they were overcome.” 

Due attention is given also to the more conspicuous 
or interesting mammals, birds, insects and other crea- 
tures inhabiting the forest. 

Several Colombians, including scientists, ranchers 
and workmen, who formed part of the expedition or 
were significant in connection with it, are informatively 
and attractively portrayed. 

After the main work of the expedition was com- 
pleted, a side trip by aircraft was made to Leticia, 
Colombian outpost on the upper Amazon, where that 
great river is only about five miles wide. 

The pleasure of reading this agreeable book is 
enhanced by its unpretentious style and the excellent 
photographs with which it is illustrated. 

Harrison F. Lewis 


Exploring the National Parks of Canada 
by Devereux Butcher 


(United States National Parks Association, 
Washington, D.C., $1.50 paper cover) 


Here is an unusually good publication on eleven of 
our national parks. It is full of information on how to 
reach the parks, road conditions, and other features 
useful to visitors. The maps and eighty photographs 
are of excellent quality. In addition to the usual pic- 
tures of mountains and other such sweeping scenes, 
there are close-up shots of the plant and animal life. 
Much more than a guide book, information about the 
administration and problems faced by the National 
Park Service is provided as a matter of interest. A 
useful bibliography is included for those wishing to 


know more about any specific area. All in all, the book 
is probably the best general write-up on Canadian 
playgrounds that is available at present. To our embar- 


M.E.B. 


rassment, it is an American import. 
* * * 
The Geography of Europe 
by G. D. Hubbard 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., New York, 
Second Edition, 1952, $6.75) 

In the preface to the first edition of The Geography 
of Europe, Professor Hubbard states that his ideal 
was “. . . to prepare a textbook on the geography of 
Europe for American colleges and universities . . .” 
and, at the same time, to provide interesting material 
for a wide variety of readers. To write a valuable text- 
book on the geography of Europe in one volume is no 
easy task but to try to provide a worth-while book to 
satisfy the needs of geographers, historians, sociologists, 
economists and others, approaches the impossible. 

The 870 pages of the book are divided into eight 
parts. Parts I and VIII are the Introduction and Con- 
clusion respectively, although the latter might well be 
a continuation of the Introduction. Part I contains 
chapters on “Situation and General Relations’’, “Geol- 
ogy and Physiography”, “Geography of Prehistoric 
Men in Europe”, and “Changes Induced by State of 

(Continued on page IX) 
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War” 
Part VIII continues on a similar note with chapters 
entitled “The Geography of Agriculture”, ““The Growth 
of Commerce”, and “The Geography of Civilization 
and Culture”. The basic plan of the book is revealed 
in Parts II to VII, each of which deals with a group 
of political units arranged, where possible, into climatic 
“The Lands Having a Mediterranean 


and, despite its position at the end of the book, 


regions. Part II, 
Climate”, 
with Mediterranean frontage (excluding France and 
while France, the 


has one chapter on each of the countries 


Yugoslavia but including Turkey), 
British Isles, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Norway are grouped under “Lands Having a Marine 
Climate” 

“Baltic Lands (Transitional Climate)” is the title 
of the section dealing with Sweden, Finland and the 
three Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Part V which, 
after a general survey, is divided into six regions 


is devoted exclusively to the U.S.S.R. 


extending west from (and including) the Urals, each 
region being assigned an individual chapter. Parts VI 
and VII deal with the “Central States (Transitional 
Climate)” and the “Lower Danube States” respectively. 
Under the former, Poland, 
Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia are given a chap- 
Bulgaria and Rumania in 


Germany, Switzerland, 


ter each as are Yugoslavia, 


Part VII. 












The wisdom of attempting to catalogue the political 
units of Europe under several vague climatic headings 
and then describing them one by one, is a matter for 
the individual to decide. The treatment of each of the 
countries is, of necessity, in summary form since the 
author includes much information of an anthropolo- 
gical, historical and sociological nature. To accomplish 
this subject headings are used which, coupled with the 
summarized descriptions of the chief towns and cities, 
tends to make many of the chapters encyclopaedic. 
Photographs and maps are liberally distributed through- 
out the book but, with respect to the former, the 
choice occasionally leads to inaccurate impressions. For 
example, the chapter on Belgium contains six photo- 
graphs, none of which portrays any industrial charac- 
teristics while the Netherlands chapter has sixteen, 
eight illustrating industrial or commercial undertakings. 

There is little to recommend many of the maps since 
the draughtsmanship is frequently below the standard 
which characterizes most geographical publications 
from the United States. (See pages 140, 201, 236 et al.) 
A large proportion of them are merely adaptations 
from atlas and wall maps which, when reduced in 
scale and printed in black and white, are of very limited 
value. Nowhere in the book can one find a map show- 
ing the distribution of minerals, of industries or indus- 
trial regions, or of crops or livestock. 

Each chapter is followed by a bibliography but, in 
many cases, the value of such lists is not proportional 
to their length. The inclusion of popular magazines in 
the bibliography of Chapter 5 and of much old refer- 
ence material after other chapters, in addition to the 
surprising absence of many standard works, suggests 
that a more careful selection would have resulted in 
references of greater value. 

In the preface to this edition of The Geography of 
Europe Professor Hubbard states that he has “. . . pur- 
posely spared the reader statistical tables on the basis 
that the book is not an economic geography and that, 


at the end of 1951, in far too imper- 


statistics were... 
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